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60. 
FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society's current 
membership campaign is aimed primarily at those 
men and women who are interested in the study 
and preservation of the Keystone State's history 
and folk cultural heritage, 


Many prospective members already belong to 
historical societies and have an appreciation of 
memorabilia such as diaries and journals left by 
early settlers. This is written history. Folklore 
is unwritten history, kept alive by oral tradi- 
tion, "It is as important to know the songs men 
Sang and the recipes women baked by, the yarns 
they spun and the customs they observed as it is 
to know how they voted," says Dr. Louis C. Jones, 
well known New York State historian. 


Formal history usually concerns itself with 
man in the mass -- in armies, national movements, 
congresses, etc, Folklore, on the other hand, 
focuses on man as an individual human being. His- 
tory plays up leaders -- generals, politicians, 
scientists, and heads of business - while folk- 
lore studies the way of life of the average man, 
When presented interestingly, folklore adds color 
and flavor to the impersonal interpretations of 
history texts. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, is 
among a growing number of distinguished historians 
who recognize the mtuality of history and folklore. 


"History and folklore supplement and comple- 
ment one another," says Dr, Philip D. Jordan, 
Professor of History, University of Minnesota. 
"Each possesses qualities that the other lacks. 
Each alone is incomplete. Together they form a 
harmonious union, with the one offering objective 
interpretation based upon sound evidence, and the 
other giving a personalized immediacy, a sense of 
"being there,' and of participation. Today there 
is a mch greater awareness of this partnership 
than there has been in the past." 

-- George Korson 


Washington, D.C, 











POPULAR BELIEFS AND SUPERSTITIONS 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
by 
Wayland D, Hand 


For the past several years I have been col- 
lecting American popular beliefs and superstitions 
from my students in American Folklore, and from 
others. From the approximately 10,000 unpublished 
items, more than two-thirds of which come from 
California, are scores and hundreds from other 
states, including a nice batch from Pennsylvania. 
These have been recovered in California from 
people who have either lived in Pennsylvania 
themselves or whose forebears and relatives live 
there now, or have lived there during the past 
fifty or seventy-five years. To the German-Ameri- 
can material in Pennsylvania collected by Fogel, 
Brendle and Unger, Lick and Brendle, Sener, and 
Grumbine, and to the Anglo-American collections 
of Shoemaker, Brinton, Bayard, and others, 

I should like to contribute the following: 


Infancy and Childhood 


1. If a woman with a new baby takes it first 
into the house of a woman without any children, 
then that woman will have a baby. (5). 


2. Children are fished out of the river by 
the doctor and brought to the parents. (3). 
Cf. Brown, No. 1 (Wisconsin item: cranes gr 
herons fishing the babies from the water). 


3. Always name a child after someone dead 
so that that person's name will remain alive, 
Jewish. (3). Cf. Brown, No. 161, especially the 
reference from Missouri (Yoffie), 





*This is the first part of a two-part article; 
Part 2 will appear in the next issue. -- ED. 
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h. If you lean over a baby from the back and 
look at it, it will be cross-eyed, (22). 

5. If you roll a newborn baby in dough, he 
” or she will have a tendency to be hairy. (35, 


| 6. Never leave a cat in the same room with 
hed a sleeping baby; it will suck the breath of the 

baby, killing it. Ca. 1900. (18); (3), with no 
mention of death, Cf. Brown, No. 4688. 


a. 
7. If you micturate on the fire, you'll wet 
the bed. Ca. 1930. (13). Cf. Brown, No. 278 
e (playing with fire). 
ri- 8, The ends of sticks of bologna and sausage 
5 are fed to children to make them quit wetting the 


bed. Outskirts of Pittsburgh, 1928. (13). 


9. If you pick dandelions, you'll wet the 
bed. (13). Pittsburgh, 1930. 


10. To cure an afflicted part of a baby, 
wrap a string around the afflicted part, tie it, 
rst cut it off, and burn it, and the baby will start 
to get well. (15). Bloomsburg, 1952. 


11. Stepping on cracks in the pavement is bad. 
4 Philadelphia, 1940. (20). Cf. Brown, No. 37 (you 
will fail in your lessons). 


12, Step on a crack; break your mother's back, 
(22). This verse is known all over America, but 
somehow was not recorded in North Carolina, 


1e 13. When you get out of the old swimming 
hole, put your hat on first, and you won't get 
a licking when you get home. (6) "This was 
practiced by my dad's gang in Rochester, Beaver 
County, when he was a small boy." Cf. Brown, 


No. 63. 
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4. If you lean over a baby from the back and 
look at it, it will be cross-eyed. (22). 


5. If you roll a newborn baby in dough, he 
or she will have a tendency to be hairy. (33. 


6. Never leave a cat in the same room with 
a sleeping baby; it will suck the breath of the 
baby, killing it. Ca. 1900. (18); (3), with no 
mention of death. Cf. Brown, No. 4888. 


7. If you micturate on the fire, you'll wet 
the bed. Ca. 1930. (13). Cf. Brown, No. 278 
(playing with fire). 


8. The ends of sticks of bologna and sausage 
are fed to children to make them quit wetting the 
bed. Outskirts of Pittsburgh, 1928. (13). 


9. If you pick dandelions, you'll wet the 
bed. (13). Pittsburgh, 1930. 


10. To cure an afflicted part of a baby, 
wrap a string around the afflicted part, tie it, 
cut it off, and burn it, and the baby will start 
to get well. (15). Bloomsburg, 1952. 


11. Stepping on cracks in the pavement is bad. 
Philadelphia, 19,0. (20). Cf. Brown, No. 437 (you 
will fail in your lessons). 


12. Step on a crack; break your mother's back, 
(22), This verse is known all over America, but 
somehow was not recorded in North Carolina, 


13. When you get out of the old swimming 
hole, put your hat on first, and you won't get 
a licking when you get home. (6) "This was 
practiced by my dad's gang in Rochester, Beaver 
County, when he was a small boy." Cf. Brown, 


No. 63. 
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1h. To find something, spit in the palm of 
your hand; then hit with the finger, and the 
direction the saliva flies is the way you start. 
(10). Western Penna. Cf. Brown, No. 57. 


15. If you lose something, throw a like 
object in the general direction of the lost object 
(or turn and throw it over your shoulder) and it 
will land close to the object lost. (25). Very 
popular among caddies for locating lost golf balls, 
Erie County, ca. 1920. Cf. Brown, No. 456 (find- 
ing the latter will aid in finding the first). 


16. If you're lost, get a daddy-longlegs, 
and he'll point out the compass point you ask for. 
(25). Cf. Brown, No. 61 (he will raise a leg in 
that direction). 


Human Body 


17. If you swallow a fruit pit a tree will 
grow out of your head. (22). 


18, Eat crusts of bread to have curly hair. 
(2; 16). 


19. Pull out one gray hair and fifty more 
will replace it. (2). Cf. Brown, No. 1561 (two 
will come to replace the gray hair pulled out). 


20. If you masturbate, hair will grow on 
the palm of your hand. (25); (26), a red hair. 


21. When an eyelash comes out and is found 
on the face, place it on the back of the hand 
between the thumb and the forefinger, facing 
upwards. With the other hand at the back, forming 
three sides, make a wish, shut the eyes, and blow 
three times; and then decide whether the hair had 
disappeared completely. If correctly guessed, 
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whether the eyelash is there, or not there, the 
wish will come true. (26). Philadelphia, ca. 
1925. Cf. Brown, Nos. 5h2 ff. 


Put a tooth under your pillow when it 
a and the good fairy will leave money. 
(23); (25) Erie County, ca. 1920. Cf. Brown, 
No. 387. 


23. If you don't put your tongue in the 
cavity when your tooth is pulled, a gold tooth 
will grow in place of the old one. (25). Erie 
County, ca. 1920. Cf. Brown, No. 383. 


24. Cracking your knuckles will enlarge 
your joints. (3h). 


25. If you step over someone he or she will 
stop growing unless you retrace your steps. (20). 
Philadelphia, 190. Cf. Brown, No. 182. 


26. If you go out a window you must come 
back through it, or else you will stop growing. 
(26). Philadelphia, 1925. Cf. Brown, No. 186. 


27. After cutting oneself, licking the 
blood maintains good health. (20). Philadelphia, 
190. 


28. In reference to the blood pudding that 
Slovak people make, a story was circulated that 
one beer truck handler was so strong from drink- 
ing pure animal blood from the slaughter house 
that he could lift several hogshead barrels at 
one time -- and he was only a very short fellow. 
(10). Western Penna., 1930. 


29. Sassafras tea makes one's blood thin. 
(2). Cf. Brown, No. 895. 


30. If you sing at the table, you'll wake 
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up crazy the next morning. 1190's. (33). Cf. 
Brown, Nos. 282 ff. 


31. Masturbation makes one go insane. (10). 
32. Eating olives makes you passionate. (23). 


33. If you walk backwards, you walk on the 
head of the Virgin Mary. (21). 


FOLK MEDICINE 


3. Powwow doctors were used frequently to 
cure various ailments among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, (18). Cf. Brown, No. 776. 


35. If a person is sick, wrap a piece of 
string around his hand as many times as possible. 
If it is an even number of times he will get well; 
if odd, he will die. (15). Bloomsburg, 1952. 


36. Among some families in Pennsylvania it 
was the custom to send their children to school 
in the winter with bags of asafetida tied around 
their necks, and not to remove these bags until 
spring. Onions or garlic were sometimes used 
during epidemics for the same purpose. (11; also 
contributed by 3). Cf. Brown, Nos. 735 f., 17h2. 


37. Fresh cow manure applied to stone 
bruises will bring them to a head. (6) "My 
father suffered this cure at the hands of his 
mother while living on the farm. 


38. To take the pain from a burn, say, 
"Fire, come from the East, and go Frost." This 
charm must be told by a woman to a man, and vice 
versa; otherwise it doesn't work. (143. 

Cf. Brown, No. 99h. 


39. To get rid of a cold permanently, mix 
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a pint and a quart of whiskey and drink it all 
at once. (6). 


0). 

40. Wearing a bag of asafetida around the 
(23). neck will prevent croup. (10). 
e 1. A nutmeg suspended by a string, and 


lying in the hollow of the throat, will prevent 
the wearer from having croup. Do not remove the 
nutmeg until all the oil is out of it. (6). 


2. Plantain leaves will heal cuts. (22). 


43. To remove foreign bodies from the eye, 
put flaxseed into it, to make enough water to 
float the object out. (11). Cf. Brown, No. 1387. 


 e ly. Never wear anyone else's shoes; if you 
1; do you will get sore eyes. (26). Philadelphia. 


lS. Wearing overshoes in the house will 
give you sore eyes. (26). Philadelphia. 


46. For freckles, wash your face with early 
morning dew on May Ist. (7). Waynesboro. Cf. 
Brown, No. 1508. 


‘ 47. Steal a dishrag, put it in a coffin 
with a dead person so that no one knows it, and 
the goiter will go away. (5). 


48. Painting a four-inch square on alter- 
nate buttocks every three days will soon cause a 
goiter to disappear. (6). Beaver County. 


9. Twirling a hat on one's finger causes 
headache. (26). Philadelphia. 


50. To cure hiccups, pass the baby around 
the leg of the table. (3). Cf. Brown, Nos. 1629 f, 
(bodily manipulation). 
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51. Adolescent pimples are due to mastur- 
pation. (25). Erie County, ca. 1920. 


52. Carry an acorn in the pocket to keep 
rheumatism away. (11). Cf. Brown, No. 199k. 


53. A piece of potato carried in the hip 
pocket will relieve rheumatism, (26). Philadel- 
phia (Pennsylvania-Dutch). Cf. Brown, Nos. 2017 ff. 


Su. Use bacon or salt pork to draw out a 
Sliver. (11). McKees Rocks. 


55. Use a mixture of yellow soap and sugar 
to draw the infection froma sore. (11) McKees 
Rocks. 


56. Styes are caused by urinating in the 
middle of the road. (16). New Castle. 


57. Put a pan of water under the bed to bring 
on a sweat, (31). Bucks County, ca. 1930. 
Cf. Brown, No, 2309. 


58. Take the left shoe off first, and put it 
on first in the morning, and you will never get 
a toothache. (6). Beaver County. 


59. You will get warts if you touch toads. 
(2). Pick up a toad, etc. (2h). Erie County, 
ca. 1920. Cf. Brown, Nos, 210, 21. 


60. Warts are caused by urinating in the 
middle of the road, (18). Ca, 1925. 


61. To remove a wart, cut a potato and rub 
the wart with both halves. Bury the potato, and 
in a month's time the wart will disappear. (2). 
Cf, Brown, Nos. 2543 ff. 


62. For warts, tie a string around the wart, 
keep it there awhile, then bury it in the ground 
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for seven days, when your wart should drop off 
or disappear. (10). Western Penna. 


63. To get rid of a wart, rub it witha 
dishcloth; then bury the dishcloth, and when it 
rots the wart will vanish. (16). New Castle; 
(6). Beaver County. Cf. Brown, No. 2593. 


64. If you have warts, rub them with a 
penny and bury the penny. Your warts will disap- 
pear. (7). Lancaster County, Cf. Brown, No. 2686. 


65. To get rid of warts, make them bleed, 
and rub them with a penny. Throw the penny away, 
and the one who finds it will get the warts. 
(22). Cf. Brown, No. 2685. 


66. A nutmeg suspended by a string, and 
resting at the pit of the neck, will prevent 
whooping cough. (6). Beaver County. 


67. Pumpkin seed tea will cure worms in 
children. (6). Beaver County. 


68. As a cure for worms, take three drops 
of turpentine on a lump of sugar. (11). 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


69. Dried rose petals made into sachets 
were used in storage and hope chests. They were 
said to bring good luck and to make a woman 
irresistible. Anonymous. Western Penna., ca. 1800. 


70. Goldfish bring bad luck if kept in the 
house. (26). Philadelphia. 


71. It is bad luck to light three cigarettes 
on one match. (2); (23). Philadelphia. Cf. 
Brown, Nos. 302) f. 
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72. Break a mirror and you will have seven 
years of bad luck. (18); (29). Scranton. 
Cf. Brown, No. 3060. 


73. It is bad luck to look over your 
shoulder into the mirror. (5). 


74. Never sweep the kitchen floor after 
dark, or you'll have bad luck. (7). Lancaster 
County, ca. 1886. Cf. Brown, Nos. 2913 ff., 
esp. No. 2920. 


75. It is good for the rug if ashes drop 
on it. (23). Philadelphia. 


76. Never shake hands across a table. (19). 


77. You can have the head of the bed to 
the West or the North, but never to the South 
or East, because it's downhill. (1). Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch. Cf. Brown, Nos. 3077 ff. 


78. It is bad luck to open an umbrella 
indoors. (18; 3h). Cf. Brown, No. 3062. 


79. Never put an open umbrella over your 
head indoors. (2). Cf. Brown, No. 3062. 


80. Hold a buttercup under the chin; if 
the yellow reflects, you like butter. (3h). 
Fayette County. 


81. Hang the wishbone of a chicken back 
of the stove to bring good luck. (18). Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch. 


82. Fish and milk should not be eaten at 
the same meal. (25). Erie County, ca. 1920. 
Cf. Brown, No. 2819 (fish and buttermilk). 


83. Never eat oysters in months without R's, 
(25). Erie County, ca. 1920. Cf. Brown, No. 2820. 
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8h. It is bad luck to return borrowed salt. 
(7). Waynesboro. Cf. Brown, No. 2888. 


85. To make sharp vinegar, write the names 
of three most sharp-tongued women you know on a 
piece of brown paper, and put it in the vinegar 
with brown sugar. (9). 


86. Water won't boil if you watch it. (10). 
Greensburg. (This is expressed in the old proverb, 
"A watched kettle never boils" (25), Erie County, 
ca. 1920). 


87. Don't sing before breakfast, or you'll 
have bad luck. (5); ...a bad day. (26). Phila- 
delphia. Cf. Brown, No. 28h). 


88. Sing before breakfast, / Cry before 
supper. (18); Anonymous, Pittsburgh, 1910. 
... / Cry before night. (2). Cf. Brown, Nos. 
285 ff. 


89. When sewing something that a person is 
wearing at the time, have him chew on a piece of 
thread. (3). Cf. Brown, Nos, 3288 f. 


90. Sewing any article of clothing while 
it is being worn is bad luck; it means sewing w 
the brain or senses. (21). Eastern Penna., 190. 


91. If you sew on Sunday, you'll be put in 
the moon. (8). Reading, ca. 1930. 


92. It is bad luck to put your hat on the 
bed. (5). Cf. Brown, Nos. 3238 f. 


93. To place a pair of shoes, old or new, 
on the table is very bad luck. (18). Cf. Brown, 
No. 3153. 


9h. 





A girl can make a wish if the hem of 
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her dress is turned up when she puts it on. (2). 
Cf. Brown, Nos. 3231 ff. 


95. If your skirt is turned up at the hen, 
you should spit on it and make a wish, and your 
wish will come true. (7). Waynesboro. Cf. Brown, 
No. 3223. 


96. If you put something on wrong side out, 
don't change it, or your luck will change. (5). 
Cf. Brown, Nos. 3179 ff. 


97. If a man puts his underwear on wrong 
Side out, it would be bad luck to change and put 
it on correctly. (6). Beaver County. ...Don't 
change it until you undress, Anonymous, Pitts- 
burgh, 1910. Cf. Brown, No. 3185. 


98. If you meet a person three times while 
shopping, it means a treat. (5) 


99. The number of lines on the neck indicate 
the strings of pearls one will have. (3) 


100. Wearing an opal ring is bad luck unless 
it is your birthstone. (29). Scranton. Cf. Brown, 
Nos, 3256 ff., esp. No. 3259. 


BEHAVIOR, CHARACTER, FORTUNE 
101. If you get out of the wrong side of the 
bed, you'll be cranky all day. (2). Cf. Brown, 
No. 3103. 


102. A man whose eyebrows grow together over 
his nose is dangerous. (3). 


103. Double-jointed persons are smart. (2). 
104. Long, slender fingers means that you 


should be a musician. (25). Erie County, ca. 1920. 
Cf. Brown, No. 21). 
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105. Big ears denote generosity; small ears 
stinginess. (7). Waynesboro; (29). Scranton. 
Cf. Brown, No. 509. 


106. People with a "widow's peak" will be 
rich and famous. (25). Erie County, 1920. 
Cf. Brown, No. 67) (beauty). 


107. Mole on the neck, / Money by the peck. 
(16). Mt. Jackson, .../ Brings money by the 
peck. (5). Cf. Brown, Nos. 3390 f. 


108. If your left palm itches, you will 
receive money. (3). Fayette County. Cf. Brown, 
No. 3398 (one is not supposed to speak of the 
itch). 


Footnotes 


1. The following titles constitute a select shelf 
of reference books for Pennsylvania in the 
field of popular beliefs and superstitions: 
Edwin Miller Fogel, Beliefs and Superstitions 
of the Pennsylvania Germans ("Americana Ger- 
manica,"' XVIII, Philadelphia, 1915); Thomas 
R, Brendle and Claude W, Unger, Folk Medicine 
of the Pennsylvania Germans: The Non-Occult 
Cures ("Proceedings of the Pennsylvania German 
Society," XLV, Norristown, 1935); David E, 

Lick and Thomas R. Brendle, Plant Names and 
Plant Lore Among the Pennsylvania Germans 
("Proceedings of the Pennsylvania German 
Society," XXX, 1922); S. M, Sener, "Local 
Superstitions," Lancaster County Historical 
Society, IX (190), 233-c5 (Anglo-American 
material as well as German); Dr. E, Grumbine, 
Folk-Lore and Superstitious Beliefs of Lebanon 
County ("Papers and Addresses of the “Lebanon 
foaty Historical Society," III, Anneville, 
Penna., 1905-1906); Henry W. Shoemaker , Scotch-= 























Irish and English Proverbs and Sayings of the 
West Branch Valley of Pennsylvania (Reading, 

1927); D. G. Brinton, "Reminiscences of Penn- 
ieaade Folk-Lore," Journal of American Folk- 
lore, V (1892), 177-185; Samuel P. Bayard, 
"Witchcraft, Magic, and Spirits on the Border 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia," Journal of 
American Folklore, LI (1938), 7-59. 














2. See the list of informants below. 


3. References are to the "Frank C. Brown Collection 





. Sable, John 


of North Carolina Folklore," Vols, VI and VII, 

Superstitions from North Carolina, ed. Wayland 

D, Hand (forthcoming, 1959), where full annota- 
tions are given. 





Informants 
Baker, Rachel, Tarzana, Calif. 
Barnes, JoAnn, Vandergrift, Penna. 
Beck, Phyllis, Pennsylvania (no city given) 
Byers, Ann Dickson City, Penna. 
Crawford, Peggy 
Davis, Frank D., Compton, Calif. 
Day, Linda Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Harmon, Ralph, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Irvin, Eileen, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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26. Sobel, Eli, 

27. Sprenger, Florence, 
28. Statham, Ann 

29. Steinman, Margaret, 
30. Swift, Bernice, 

31. Waugh, Charles, 


32. Weiser, Ernest L., 
33. Weisjohn, Phyllis, 
3. Wickham, Else, 


University of California 
Los Angeles, California 
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MR. NEVER FLA 


by 
Homer Rosenberger 


There is something fascinating and alluring 
about an old log house. A certain indescribable 


charm hovers over such a dwelling. The early set- 


tlers in North America built their homes in the 
New World with logs. The pioneers who pushed west 
from the Atlantic coast towards the Alleghenies 
and later towards the plains and the Rockies and 
then on to the Pacific coast lived in log houses 
and called these structure "home." 


Many log dwellings were built in Clinton 
County. A few of them still remain, but most of 
them have vanished. Many people still living in 
the vicinity of Lock Haven like to talk of their 
younger days that were spent in these comfortable 
buildings. 


As was typical of the frontier, the first 
log dwellings in Clinton County were very crude 
affairs. The crude log cabin gradually developed 
into the neater and more serviceable log house. 

A second story was added; walls and ceilings were 
plastered and cellars were dug. These homes were 
frequently built in two days' time at a "house 
raising." The log house became a very comfortable 
building in which to live. It was cool in the 
summertime and easily heated in wintertime. Many 
a fine legend has been told in these old log 
houses, And many a fine old legend that lives to 
this day has its scene laid in one of these snug 
and picturesque old dwellings that are surrounded 
in our minds by alluring and captivating imagin- 
ations. 


In the late 1890's or the early years of the 
1900's one of the last log houses in the vicinity 
of Youngdale was destroyed by fire. It was a two 
story building, had a cellar and a cook stove and 
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a "room" stove. One winter evening the engineer 
and fireman on a New York Central train approaching 
Youngdale noticed that this old log house was on 


ng fire. The engineer stopped his train, and the crew 

le rushed in to extinguish the flames. They entered 

set. the burning building and found an old mother 

: sleeping in a bed in a room on the first floor, 

rest. and found two of her grown sons sleeping soundly 

upstairs, The men and their mother were roused and 

d pulled from the burning log house just before the 

s roof caved in. They narrowly escaped being burned 
to death. 


One of the sons who was rescued from the 
burning log house at Youngdale told me a weird 
story about that very dwelling which probably was 
handed down for over a hundred years. It isa 
story based on the supernatural, but it is different 
from most witch stories, After becoming familiar 
with the story one might almost wonder whether some 
person had spun a moral lesson. My friend, who was 
almost sixty when he told me the story, a quarter 
d of a century ago, has "followed the woods" all his 
life and grew up in an atmosphere saturated with 


~ 


— 
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e superstitious beliefs, When he was a boy of thir- 
e teen or fourteen his grandmother used to tell him 
the story of Mr. Never Fear. The story was supposed 
le to have taken place about 1850, when his grand- 
mother was a girl just out of her teens, These were 
y the glorious days before the Civil War, when large 
/ freight boats and swift packet boats carried freight 
) and passengers up the West Branch Valley on the 


| canals in summertime, and when the stage coaches 

l kept a line of communication open with the east in 

| the wintertime. It was in the days before the large 
| lumber camps opened in Central Pennsylvania, in the 
days when the settled portion of Clinton County was 
made up mainly of farmers. 








The story was as follows: Mr. Shadey was hotel 
keeper in the quaint little town that we know as 
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McElhattan, Shadey was doing a prosperous business, 
He was born and raised in the log house already 
referred to, and lived there with his mother all 
during his boyhood. His mother lived at the "old 
homestead" until the end of her life. She had 
saved a tidy sum during her lifetime, and this she 
hid before she died, 


It was commonly known that old Mrs, Shadey 
had money but after she passed away no one knew 
where it was. Her son, the hotel keeper, became 
owner of her log house and its scant furnishings. 
The house was a comfortable one for that day, and 
Shadey hoped that he might rent it and turn it 
into a source of income. A number of tenants 
moved into the house and out again. No tenant 
stayed very long, none more than three weeks, 

Each tenant came back to Shadey with the story 
that the house was "spooked," "hanted," or visited 
by “evil spirits," "ghosts," and "witches." Grad- 
ually people in the community began to believe 

the corresponding stories of the various tenants 
of the old log house, and the old Shadey homestead 
came to be known as "hanted." 


The hotel keeper became exceedingly perplexed 
about the mysterious affair. He wanted to have the 
foulness of superstition removed from the home of 
his childhood, and he wanted to solve the mystery 
that darkened his mother's doorstep. He offered 
the log house "rent free" to any person who would 
live in it. This inducement failed to attract a 
long-term tenant. Coming to his wit's end, Mr. 
Shadley publically announced that he would give a 
clear deed for the old homestead to anyone who 
would live in the log house. Time dragged along, 
bringing no satisfactory results to the hotel 
keeper, until one winter afternoon a young man 
approached Shadey, announcing that he would like 
to accept the hotel keeper's offer and move into 
the log house. Mr, Shadey had been approached by 
many "brave" men who had moved into the log house 
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and soon moved out again, He lost faith in the 
self confidence of the applicant, and when this 
latest applicant appeared before him in the hotel 
on a winter afternoon, Shadey attempted to dis- 
courage him and intimated that he would not have 
enough grit to stick it out at the log house, 
The young man straightened, looked squarely at 
the hotel keeper, and said, "My name is Never 
Fear." Shadey must have been impressed, for he 
gave the keys to the young man and sent him to 
the old homestead at Youngdale, a mile distant. 


Mr. Never Fear packed in some provisions and 
went to the log house immediately. The first 
evening was a cold one. The snow had fallen 
deeply the night before, but the young adventurer 
managed to get in some wood and water and make 
himself comfortable before darkness fell upon him. 
He prepared his supper by lamplight, and as he 
was about to cook his potatoes, meat, and dried 
beans, he heard a squeaking noise in back of him. 
He turned and noticed that the cellar door was 
opening slowly. Then out came a large black dog. 
It walked across the kitchen floor and disappeared 
as mysteriously as it had approached. Mr. Never 
Fear held his nerve, He was not seized with terror 
but he was puzzled, The next day was a beautiful 
one, and he spent it cutting wood and pondering 
over thoughts of the strange dog. The play of the 
sunshine on the snow-covered earth delighted hin, 
but nothing could drive the thoughts of the phan- 
tom dog from his mind, 


On the second evening the new tenant again 
prepared his evening meal by lamplight. The wind 
was howling and a storm was brewing. After Mr. 
Never Fear had cooked his meal, he sat down to 
eat it alone. To eat a meal by lamplight ina 
lonely haunted house on a black, cold, stormy 
winter evening all by one's self is not an attrac- 
tive prospect. No sooner had Never Fear started 
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to eat his meal than things began to happen. 

The cellar door opened slowly and creakily. A man 
emerged from the cellar-way. Then a coffin. And 
then another man. Two men carrying a coffin! They 
walked across the kitchen and seemed to pay no 
attention whatsoever to the young man who had 
started to eat his supper. The young tenant must 
have been plucky, for he spoke up boldly, saying, 
"My name is Never Fear. What do you have in that 
coffin?" The two men carrying the coffin stopped, 
and the man at the head of the coffin said, "It 
was lucky for you that you spoke or you would 
have been in the coffin, too." Both men turned 
and carried their coffin back to the cellar door. 
The man at the head of the coffin beckoned to 
Never Fear and told him to follow them. They went 
down the cellar steps, and Never Fear picked up 
his oil lamp and followed them. Down the creaky 
stairs into the black cellar they went on that 
stormy winter night. The men with the coffin went 
to one corner of the cellar. The man at the head 
of the coffin pointed to a large rock lying on 
the cellar floor. He said to Never Fear, "Move 
that rock and you may have anything that you find 
under it." 


Never Fear looked at the rock. It was of 
enormous size, probably weighing four hundred 
pounds. He shook his head and said that it was 
beyond his power to lift that rock. The man at 
the head of the coffin replied, "My body put it 
there. Your body can take it away." Never Fear 
looked at the rock again, and then took off his 
coat, rolled up his sleeves, and pulled and 
tugged until he could feel the stone moving ever 
So little. He worked and worked and finally 
succeeded in rolling the stone to one side. He 
was surprised to find a pitcher filled with gold 
coins under the rock. He looked up but found that 
the two men and their coffin had disappeared. 


Never Fear took the pitcher of money and 
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climbed the stairs to the kitchen. He hid the 
pitcher and the money carefully and waited for 
new developments. For several days he turned 
over in his mind the mysterious doings of the 
first two nights. Nothing new occurred. He was 
not disturbed again by strange visitors. He then 
decided that he would go to McElhattan and speak 
to the hotel keeper. He met Shadey, reminded him 
of his bargain, and asked for a deed to the log 
house. After slight hesitation Shadey procured 
the deed and the bargain was settled. Never Fear, 
with the deed now safely tucked in his pocket, 
urged Shadey to come to Youngdale to the log 
house, stating that he had something of interest 
to show the hotel keeper. 


The two men started for the old log house 
and upon their arrival Never Fear told Shadey 
about the dog and the men with the coffin, and 
showed the hotel keeper the pitcher of gold coins. 
As soon as Shadey saw the pitcher of money he 
gasped and said, "That was my mother's pitcher. 
You can have the money but let me have the 
pitcher." 


The moral of the story probably was this: 
Old Mrs, Shadey was a wise woman and wished to 
leave her wealth only to a worthy person. She hid 
her money before her death and then reappeared on 
earth in various forms, so as to test men's 
courage. The faint-hearted were scared away by 
her, but the person with courage she guided to 
her treasure. Stories with a similar plot were 
told time and again in Clinton County in private 
homes and in the lumber camps. 








THE MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


It is too early to report how the Pennsyl- 
vania Folklore Society's current membership cam- 
paign is going, though we are encouraged by the 
first returns that had begun to trickle in at KFQ 
presstime. The campaign will continue until the 
society's annual meeting, which will be held at 
the Hotel Harrisburger, Harrisburg, on June 6th. 


A special and urgent appeal is being made to 
our own members, If each one of us would bring in 
two applicants or more for membership, then our 
goal would be in sight. Campaign literature for 
distribution is being mailed to members for this 
purpose, 


An encouraging factor in the campaign is the 
effective counsel and assistance we are receiving 
from Dr, S. K, Stevens, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
Hundreds of our brochures and application cards 
have been mailed from his office, and the commis- 
sion's facilities have been at our disposal for 
envelope-addressing by committees of the society. 
Even more, in his capacity as Executive Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies he has suggested to member societies 
to appoint folklore committees to work with our 
society. 


This evidence of official confidence is most 
encouraging, but the society should show its 
appreciation by greater effort to strengthen itself. 
This can be expressed in only one way -- a sub- 
stantial increase in membership. 


Campaign Director is J. Herbert Walker, of 
Harrisburg. Mr. Walker, chairman of the Harrisburg 
Branch, has had many years experience in the field 
of public relations, and has a strong feeling for 
Pennsylvania folklore. This is why he volunteered 
for this job. 
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Grace West Staley, of Camp Hill, professional 
writer and publicist, is volunteering her time and 
services to the membership campaign as chairman of 
a statewide public relations committee. [Ex-chairman 
of the Harrisburg Branch, she is making good use 
of her many contacts in the state capital and in 
the various counties throughout Pennsylvania, 


Director Walker made known that while concen- 
trating on our own members, efforts are also being 
made to publicize and promote the campaign through 
all media -- daily and weekly newspapers, State 
government magazines, radio and television, and 
speakers to reach the outside public. Members 
willing to help .in their own counties may write to 
Mr, Walker at his temporary office in the State 
Museum Building, in Harrisburg. 


The six-paneled brochure prepared by Mrs. 
Staley and her committee is by far the most popular 
single item in the publicity kit. It was printed 
for the society by Schlechter's of Allentown, one 
of the oldest printing firms in Pennsylvania. This 
document tells clearly and succintly "Why You 
Should be a Member of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society" under the following headings: "Who May 
Join," “Aims and Purposes," and "Policies." It also 
contains brief statements by Dr. Stevens and Pres- 
ident George Korson, and lists members of the 
society's governing body. Accompanying each brochure 
is a membership application card. 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society is appealing 
to all who are interested in folklore in all its 
activities -- folksong, folk dancing, folk festivals, 
folk games, folk arts and crafts, tall tales and 
anecdotes, beliefs, folk medicine, and cookery. 


Assisting in the campaign are President George 
Korson, Executive Vice-President Myra Elmers, and 
other state officers and directors, as well as 
MacEdward Leach, chairman of the Philadelphia Branch, 
and George Swetnam, chairman of the Pittsburgh Branch. 











AROUND PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSEWHERE 


The annual winter meeting of the New York 
Folklore Society takes place on Saturday, March 
14, 1959, at the auditorium of the New York City 
Historical Society. The theme of the meeting 
will be a Hudson-Champlain Commemoration, and 
the program will include "Ear on New York: Tape 
Recordings of City Folk," by Tony Schwartz; 

"The Hudson River in History and Legend," by 
Dr, Albert B. Corey; and "A Folk Song Tour of the 
Hudson," by Oscar Brand. 
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The Ohio Folklore Society's Spring, 1959 
meeting will be held Saturday, April 11, at the 
State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. The meeting will 
begin at 2:30 P.M. and continue through the 
evening, The afternoon session will feature 
Professor D, K. Wilgus, who will speak on "'Mac- 
Pherson's Farewell' in Kentucky"; George List, 
who will discuss the "Indiana University Archives 
of Folk and Primitive Music"; and Professor John 
Ball, who will give a paper entitled, “Bascom 
Lamar Lunsford: On the Folklore of the Southern 
Appalachians." The evening, which will begin with 
an informal Folklore Jamboree at the Museum, 
promises to be a lively affair. 
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And don't forget our own annual meeting, 
which will take place on Saturday, June 6, at 
the Hotel Harrisburger, in Harrisburg. We're 
looking for our best turnout yet, so mark the 
date off on your calendar now. The business 
meeting will take up, among other things, the 
election of new officers, and the afternoon 
program promises to be top flight. 
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Frank A, Hoffmann, editor of KFQ, has 
received an Indiana University grant-in-aid to 
continue his collecting among the lumbering 
people of North Central Pennsylvania during 
part of this coming summer, Over the past few 
years he has gathered a great deal of valuable 
lumbering and other folklore in Clinton County 
and the surrounding area, and now he hopes to 
extend his researches to other parts of the 
region. He would be glad to hear from any members 
who know or know of some cf the old-time lumber- 
jacks in that part of the state. Just drop a 
line to Frank A, Hoffmann, 501 East First Street, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Ellen Stekert, another member of the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society, has received an 
identical grant to continue similar researches 
in South Central New York State. Miss Stekert 
is studying the repertoire and background of 
Ezra "Fuzzy" Barhight, who was born in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, worked in the woods of 
Potter County, and now lives near Avoca, New 
York. Anyone knowing anything about Mr. Barhight, 
or the folklore of the areas in which he lived 
and worked, is invited to contact Miss Stekert, 
1515 North Grant Street, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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REVIEWS 


Graves, Robert. [English and Scottish Ballads, 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1957. pp. xxvi, 163. 
$2.00. 


Robert Graves presents these thirty-eight 
English and Scottish ballads for a popular audi- 
ence, to judge both by the book's inclusion in 
the series The Poetry Bookshelf and by Graves! 
omission of either musical or scholarly annota- 
tion. For such an audience the book promises 
enjoyable reading on several counts. First of all, 
Graves has selected a variety of ballads from what 
he calls "the golden age of balladry," that is, 
from the early fourteenth to the middle of the 
seventeenth century: songs for popular festivals 
and games, minstrel songs, broadside ballads. 
Then, to offer his readers the best of all possible 
texts, he has "combined several versions, choosing 
the most telling stanzas, or phrases, from each; 
and where all versions are obviously defective at 
some point or other, owing to the mutilation of 
a manuscript, or the poor memory of singers, (he 
has) restored the missing lines in the spirit of 
the original" (xxiv). Finally, to follow up his 
concern with unity of tone and structure in the 
ballads, he has "here and there" restored original 
rhymes or rewritten lines which as they stood 
called for "commonsense emendation" (xxv). A 
colorful introductory account of the development 
of balladry and ballad makers, moderately ample 
and equally colorful notes for most of the thirty- 
eight ballads complete Graves' offering. 





But while he explains openly enough that his 
is not a scholarly anthology of ballads -- hence 
its lack of documentation, of sources from print 
or from oral tradition, of musical annotation -- 
he is a little unfair to readers unacquainted with 
the standard collections of English and Scottish 
ballads, particularly the Child collection (on 
which he bases most of his selections, although 
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nowhere does he give credit to Child, or refer to 
the standard Child numbers or titles), readers 
unexposed to studies of ballads and theories of 
ballad origin and development, that is, readers 
for whom this volume will represent perhaps their 
only knowledge of the world of balladry. For he 
shapes his anthology by modern literary standards, 
he conjectures and changes and refines without 
having to account for the why and where, thus pre- 
senting a collection not of ballads, but of a 
poet's adaptation of ballads, so that the reader 
can never be sure whether he is reading folk ballad 
or Graves. 


The questions of inspiration and explanation 
enter here. If Graves offered only the product, 
his anthology of ballads, however composed, that 
would not be too serious, for it could be read 
and evaluated on its own merits as literature; 
and certainly, it makes very enjoyable sit-by-the- 
fire reading. But when he adds the introduction 
and notes, sometimes startlingly esoteric for a 
non=-scholarly presentation, he relies perhaps too 
heavily on ritual and “The Old Religion," which 
he never really explains, forcing interpretations 
(For instance, the duel between the Robin and the 
Wren (emblems, respectively, of the Celtic gods 
Belin and Bran) is the subject of Robin and Gan- 
delyn (12), in which Robin Hood, killed by little 
Wrennock, gets avenged by his tknave' , or New Year 
successor. ‘Robin! was a title often given to the 
male leader of a witch coven...." (xvi)), or re- 
storing fragments of ballads to reinforce a theory 
built on other restored fragments. His proposition, 
set forth more fully in The White Goddess (New York, 
1948), is that "true poetry" or "pure poetry" has 
a single language and a single infinitely variable 
theme; the language is called myth, and Graves, as 
poet, makes intuitive use of the magical formulas 
myth is based on, In The White Goddess he writes 
of ballads: 











Originally, the poet was the leader of a 
totem-society of religious dancers. His 
verses...were danced around an altar or 
in a sacred enclosure and each verse 
started a new turn or movement in the 
dance, The word "ballad" has the same 
origin; it is a dance poem, from the 
Latin ballare, to dance. All the totem- 
societies in ancient Europe were under 
the dominion of the Great Goddess, the 
Lady of the Wild Things; dances were sea- 
sonal and fitted into an annual pattern 
from which gradually emerges the single 
grand theme of poetry: the life, death 
and resurrection of the Spirit of the Year, 
The Goddess's son and lover (p. 39). 


This theory so dominates Graves' selection of 
ballads (the recurrence of the words "witch" and 
"Qld Religion" in the notes is overwhelming) that 
the volume seems to have been issued almost more 
for the sake of Graves' literary convictions than 
for the sake of the ballads themselves. 


This is not to suggest that the book should 
be avoided: the ballads, true, are often poetic 
reworkings of folk material; the commentary is 
sometimes nebulous, sometimes unqualified, some- 
times slanted, but always spicy and entertaining. 
The volume should be enjoyed with a few grains 
of folkloric salt. 

-- Judith Binkele 
Brussels, Belgium 


Hays, H. R., From Ape to Angel: An Informal 
History of Social Anthropology. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. xxii, Uo, xv. $7.50. 


The author of this fine popular history of 


social anthropology is a noted novelist, playwright, 


and literary critic. One is not surprised, there- 
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fore, that the author has written a most readable 
volume, But, more than that, it is a valuable and 
fascinating survey of the work done by the leading 
cultural anthropologists of the Western World. The 
fact that the author himself is not an anthropolo- 
gist has resulted in this volume being written with 
an objectivity which no member of the anthropologi- 
cal profession could match, 


Though not specifically directed at the folk- 
lorist, this volume is recommended to those members 
of our discipline who are not themselves anthropo- 
logically oriented. Here we have the story of 
social anthropologists from the time of their first 
conscious gropings towards an understanding and 
appreciation of the customs, social organization, 
religion, government, and patterns of thought of 
the primitive peoples of the world. That such mat- 
ter is itself traditional, and therefore of prime 
interest to the folklorist, should not have to be 
emphasized, Yet many of our non-anthropologically- 
oriented folklorists time and again have to be re- 
minded that folklore concerns more than the oral 
literatures of the world's peoples -- that folklore 
includes the way of life, the mores, the skills 
and crafts, the material culture of all peoples 
whose sum of knowledge is passed on traditionally 
from father to child and from member to member of 
their respective communities. The study of folk- 
lore in the abstract is meaningless. It is only 
in the larger context of the lives of the peoples 
from whom such materials have come that we can 
expect to find the answers to the many problems 
concerning the process of tradition that creates 
the folklore in which our interest is centered. 

Mr. Hays is to be congratulated for telling us the 
story of the men and women who have studied this 
larger context; we are further indebted to him 

for doing so in language shorn of technical termi- 
nology and in a fascinating and pleasant style. 


-~ Kenneth S. Goldstein 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Blair, Walter, and Franklin J. Meine, Half 
Horse Half Alligator. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. x, 289. $5.00. 





Mike Fink possesses a unique place in Ameri- 
can folklore: on the one hand he was a hero, 
one of the "frontier demigods"; yet he was clearly 
an overbearing bully, a rough, coarse, even brutal 
man, Perhaps it is these characteristics that 
have kept him from achieving the full measure of 
immortality that has been accorded Davy Crockett, 
but it is not outside the realm of possibility 
that he may yet receive recognition from the star- 
makers of Madison Avenue. 


The commonwealth of Pennsylvania has a 
special stake in the Mike Fink legend in that 
Mike was a native of the state and gained his 
early reputation as a marksman, hunter, and 
Indian scout on the then wild western Pennsyl- 
vania frontier. But he was the kind of man who 
thrived only under dangerous frontier conditions, 
and as the frontier moved westward he moved with 
it. First he went out on the Ohio River, and 
then on to the Mississippi, following the rugged 
life of a keelboatman. His fabulous career 
finally came to an end far up the headwaters of 
the Missouri, the new frontier of a rapidly 
growing nation. 


The editors, Walter Blair and Franklin J. 
Meine, have steered a middle course between a 
narrative recounting of Fink's life and adven- 
tures and a full-scale study of the legend. They 
have tried to trace the development of the legend 
by means of a chronological presentation of 
primary sources. Beginning with Morgan Neville, 
who claimed to have known Fink and who wrote 
about the famed keelboatman in 1828, five years 
after Fink's death, the editors present a fascin- 
ating array of writings and rewritings right up 
to 1956. We can see how the legend began slowly, 
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then gathered momentum, reaching a peak during 
the 1840's and 1850's, after which it waned 
rapidly with the passing of frontier conditions 
and the way of life that brought Fink into 
prominence. But we are surprised to learn that 
material concerning Fink, gathered from oral 
tradition, appeared as late as the 1950's. We 
come to realize that the legend has had more 
vitality than has been generally believed. All 
praise must be given the editors for their liter- 
ary detective work in uncovering many little 
known printed sources and presenting all their 
material in a manner that is both interesting 

and meaningful. 


-- Frank A. Hoffmann 
Indiana University 


Folkways Records, FA-235. Songs of a New 
York Lumberjack, sung by Ellen Stekert; edited 
by Kenneth S. Goldstein. 12" LP, $5.95. 





Songs of a New York Lumberjack makes excel- 
lent listening. Ellen Stekert sings for us eighteen 
songs from the repertoire of Ezra "Fuzzy" Barhight, 
eighty-four year old ex-lumberjack from Avoca, 

New York. There are many enjoyable and interesting 
songs here. I especially liked "Pat Murphy of 

the Irish Brigade," "The Drummer Boy," "The Fox," 
and "The Raftsman's Song," but I reserve special 
praise for "The Cumberland and the Merrimac," 

a fine song well sung. Miss Stekert sings all 
these songs as though she thoroughly enjoyed them, 
Her voice is strong and true, and the occasional 
huskiness that appears, for example, in "The 
Raftsman's Song," is as it should be. Best of 

all, you can throw away the notes and sit back 
across the room and still not miss a thing, for 
every word comes through clearly. Since I ama 
trifle deaf, I mean that statement as a real 
encomium. 



















Miss Stekert's problems in making this 
record were not simple ones, First of all, she 
is a girl singing a man's songs. She solved 
this by making a direct frontal attack on each 
song -- no “mimbling mambling in the garden" 

for her! She is also blessed with the right 
kind of voice for the job. Second, these songs 
were originally sung without accompaniment; 

they were meant to be sung that way, and she 
points out in her Introduction that Mr. Barhight 
“orefers to sing unaccompanied," Yet she accom- 
panies them all on the steel-string guitar. 

That means that what we get on this record (or 
any other like it) is a kind of translation, 

and translation to be successful must be true 

to the original and still present something in 
the new language that is pleasing in itself. 

For example, one of the problems in adding 
accompaniment to these unaccompanied songs is 
that it almost always tends to make the singer 
regularize the varying parlando rhythms. But 
Miss Stekert is a good translator. Her guitar 
accompaniments are good, forming a steady, unob- 
trusive background, but occasionally they add 
something appropriate of their own, as in "Pat 
Murphy of the Irish Brigade," and "The Black 
Cook." I imagine she has done some of the regu- 
larizing I spoke of, but listen to "The Hills 

of Glenshee" and see if you do not agree that 
she has worked this problem out well too. 


Her third problem was that she had to 
select all her songs from the repertoire of 
one man -- an interesting idea, and so far as 
I know, the first time it has ever been done on 
a commercial record. This meant that she had to 
"do right" by Mr, Barhight, giving a represen- 
tative sampling of the sort of songs he sang 
(and it is clear that he had very definite 
tastes), while at the same time she had to "do 
right" by the listener, giving him as much var- 
iety as she could. I have before me a list of 
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all the songs Mr, Barhight has sung so far for 
Miss Stekert (well over a hundred), and I should 
say that the record is a good swatch of the whole 
cloth, except for the omission of "Songs with a 
Moral and Sentimental Message," as she calls them, 
About a quarter of Mr. Barhight's songs were of 
this type; perhaps she should have included some, 
or at least one, since she is presenting not a 
particular kind of song but rather an individual's 
repertoire, I am not sure that it is sufficient 
to shuffle them off to “the historian and sociol- 
ogist" as she does in her Introduction. At the 
same time, their presence on this record would 
certainly not have added anything to my listening 
enjoyment. And as a listener I would have enjoyed 
a few "sweeter" pieces to break up the rather 
breathless pace of the two sides, but evidently 
that sort of song was missing from Mr. Barhight's 
repertoire. 


To sum up: Here are eighteen enjoyable songs 
extremely well performed. The notes by Miss 
Stekert and Kenneth S. Goldstein are helpful and 
interesting. The jacket is as handsome a one as 
I have ever seen, All in all, a splendid job. 


-- Edward D, Ives 
University of Maine 


AROUND THE TURNTABLE 


In the past few years record companies have 
been hatching a strange brood of long-playing 
albums under the amorphous title, "folk." Some 
are entertaining, some are instructive, and some 
are fortunate enough to be both. When an album 
appears by an artist who has the distinction of 
possessing a graduate degree in folklore, it is 
justifiable to expect a wedding of the informative 
and the entertaining. Paul Clayton's TIMBER-R-R! 
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(Riverside RLP 12-648) is an album by such an 
artist. However, the album falls short of being 
either enjoyable or instructive. Clayton's singing 
too frequently is covered with a smooth nightclub 
gloss, and one is dismayed at the fate of the 
virile and brawny lumberjack in sophisticated 
urbana. Certainly all lumberjack songs need not 
be sung with raucus vigor, and Clayton is at his 
best on numbers such as "Lost Jimmy Whalen." As 
for the educational aspects, both Clayton and 
Kenneth Goldstein (who annotated the songs) must 
be heartily thanked for their honesty in admitting 
that collated texts have been used. But honesty 
is not enough to excuse the use of such texts in 
cases where there are perfectly good non-composite 
texts available (e.g., “The Lumberman's Alphabet" 
and "The Jam on Gerry's Rock"). It appears that 
Clayton's research has been unduly limited to the 
Library of Congress, for in the great majority of 
cases he uses composite texts from the material 
there. Little of his research on lumberjack 
Singing style shows in the final product. One 
wonders at the remarkably fast pace of "The Lum- 
berman's Alphabet," at the consistently awkward 
phrasings in the songs (probably the result of 

the composite texts), and at the frequent use of 
Single line harmony supplied by the guitar. In 
effect, this is an album of Paul Clayton singing 
lumberjack songs. 


Unlike the Clayton album (where the material 
is spotlighted) is Robert McFerrin's DEEP RIVER 
(Riverside RLP 12-812). This album, produced in 
the Riverside “Specialty Series," makes no pre- 
tenses about being a scholarly product, and there- 
fore must be judged primarily on the basis of its 
entertainment value, It is unfortunate that McFer- 
rin has chosen one of Paul Robeson's classics as 
the title song for his album, for one cannot help 
but compare the two artists, both of whom are 
Negro and both of whom seek to present an artistic 
rendition of Negro spirituals, The comparison does 
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not fare well for McFerrin, whose higher range, 
accompanied by an often overly intricate piano, 
produces a weak product. His renditions are 
pleasant, but the entire album suffers from a 
musical self-consciousness, perhaps the result 
of McFerrin's operatic training, and lacks vigor. 


A pair of companion albums, evidently produced 
purely for what was thought to be their entertain- 
ment value, are Bob Ross‘! AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 
MEN (Folkways FA-233)), and Herta Marshall's AMER- 
ICAN FOLK SONGS FOR WOMEN (Folkways (FA-2333). In 
both cases the accompanying booklets offer only 
short blurbs about the singers and the words to 
the songs. Ross‘ album is a travesty, consisting 
of unimaginative renditions of commonplace songs. 
What pleasing native quality there is in his voice 
is overshadowed by his New York City accent and 
his inability to discover the note he wishes to 
sing. In his performance of "On Top Of Old Smoky" 
it is difficult to decide which is more distres- 
sing, his pseudo "folksy" accent or his unrepres- 
sible New York City accent; and it would be hard 
to find a more brutal rendition of "The Riddle 
Song" than his. By comparison, Herta Marshall's 
album is a sensitive and delightful performance, 
Although she does not always have complete con: 
trol over her voice, especially on sustained notes, 
she sings with a clear brittleness that sometimes 
approaches the profound intensity of John Jacob 
Niles' early records. Unfortunately, she has 
nothing of Niles’ musical genius, and the total 
effect of the album is also commonplace. Her 
severely limited range often causes her to strain 
excessively on high notes, and her lack of power 
in a potentially effective song such as "South 
Coast" results in failure. 


In contrast with the above two albums, pro- 
duced with an emphasis on the material, is SHEP 
GINANDES SINGS FOLK SONGS (Elektra EKL-133). Here 
the individual artist is placed on his own two 
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feet, and on them the album is well supported. Al- 
though Ginandes' notes on the back of the album 
jacket add little to the educational value of the 
record, it must be remembered that the primary 
purpose of the album is entertainment. As an en- 
tertainer, Ginandes has a vitality which is marked 
by highly irregular breakings of rhythm, reminis- 
cent (especially in "Bolakins") of Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford's less citified style. Ginandes leaves 
his mark on every song he sings -- his guitar ac- 
companiments are characterized by a heavy use of 
Single bass notes -- but after a while one cannot 
help but feel that he would like to stop hearing 
Shep Ginandes and begin hearing the songs. Such 
feelings are somewhat pacified when one turns from 
the first side (which are all sung in English and 
are mostly Anglo-American ballads) to the second, 
Here is a potpourri of French, Spanish, and Yid- 
dish songs, all sung admirably well in their native 
tongues. It is interesting to note that of late it 
has become fashionable to sing folk-songs in many 
different languages. 


A somewhat unusual record, in that it is 
entirely in a foreign tongue and by a foreign 
Singer, is CHANSONS POPULAIRES FRANCAISES, sung 
by Francoise Prevost (Judson L-3008). This record 
would have potential scholarly value if only the 
notes told us something of where Miss Prevost 
learned the songs. But they simply translate, in 
summary, the French texts, which is of little 
value to the person who does not know French, and 
of still less value to the person who does, since 
Miss Prevost's enunciation is extremely clear. The 
selection of songs is good; there is a pleasing 
change of pace and a wide range of subject matter. 
Miss Prevost's voice is not sweet, in fact it bor- 
ders on being coarse, but it has an engaging unaf- 
fectedness which unfortunately is "compensated" 
for by the use of the double recording gimmick in 
"Chevaliers de la Table Ronde" and "Troupiau." 
Another factor which detracts from this otherwise 
fine performance is Luc Poret's guitar accompani- 
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ment; it is often weak and scratchy and hesita- 
tingly follows Miss Prevost's lead. 


In a purely Anglo-American vein is the Kos- 
soy Sisters' album, BOWLING GREEN (Tradition TLP- 
1018), which contains a random sampling of songs 
from the southern mountains. The album is of some 
interest to the scholar, mainly because of Kenneth 
Goldstein's notes, limited, unfortunately, to the 
small confines of the jacket back. These notes, 
however, do not always tell us where the Kossoy 
Sisters learned their versions of the songs, and 
from the cases in which they do, it becomes appar- 
ent that the singers have learned most of their 
material from records. But although they are New 
York City bred, their harmony has a purity and 
Simplicity about it that is surprisingly true to 
the southern mountains. Unfortunately, this char- 
acteristic harmony proves to be the major weak 
point of the album, for it tends to become mono- 
tonous. The Kossoy Sisters are not in their best 
form on the record, and consequently the higher 
singing registers are often shrill. Eric Darling's 
precise banjo does its best to break the sameness 
of the record but never really succeeds. Neverthe- 
less, the precision and lack of histrionics with 
which these twin sisters sing is a good and rare 
sound nowadays. 


Another purely commercial disc is COME AND 
SIT BY MY SIDE (Tradition TLP-1019), sung by Glen 
Yarborough, with arrangements by Fred Brooks. The 
notes on the jacket back serve the sole purpose 
of unabashedly praising the record, and maintain 
that "Here, Glen brings folk music up to date, 
Sings in a manner that modern listeners will under- 
stand and appreciate." Such a statement (to say 
nothing of the record itself) is an insult to the 
"nodern listener," whose tastes are thus equated 
with vogue rather than with aesthetic criteria. 
The album is not even consistent with such a state- 
ment, for it would be hard to find anything unusu- 
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ally “up to date" about the arrangement of "Come 
Again." The greater part of the record is devoted 
to commercial arrangements of songs, complete with 
vocal gyrations, chorus, and echo chambers. Un- 
fortunately, the weakest part of the album is the 
singing of Mr. Yarborough, who uses an overly 
dramatic, breathy voice, managing an amazing ex- 
cess of vibrato. The arrangements are generally 
overdone, and in "Dark As a Dungeon" this is car- 
ried to a point where the original feeling of the 
song is intruded upon, The straightforward sing- 
ing of the chorus (which, along with the extra 
musicians, is nowhere given credit) is by far the 
best part of the album. 


One can breathe a sigh of relief when listen- 
ing to Peggy Seeger's two Folkways albums, AMERI- 
CAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS (FC-7053) and ANIMAL 
FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN (FC-7051). Both albums 
are entertaining and the notes are informative. 
The material for the albums has been taken from 
printed collections on the same subjects by the 
late Ruth Crawford Seeger, the artist's mother, 
and the notes contain edited comments from Mrs, 
Seeger's writings. Although both albums are de- 
lightful, AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS is 
the better, both from the point of view of per- 
formance and notes, The accompanying booklet is 
an informative, carefully compiled work, complete 
with general comments, bibliography, notes on the 
songs, and the words themselves. Many voices 
appear on the album along with Miss Seeger's. 
These are the refreshing and exhuberant unpolish- 
ed voices of a group of children, and they make 
a needed contrast to Miss Seeger's occasionally 
too inhibited performance. Her inability to 
generate enthusiasm by means of her voice is 
offset in these two albums by the use of a 
multiplicity of accompanying instruments. Piano, 
banjo, and guitar are all well paced and well 
executed throughout the albums. However, on her 
own and without the vitality of the children's 
voices, Miss Seeger tends to become too involved 
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in her excellent and sophisticated musical arrange- 
ments. This is what happens on ANIMAL FOLK SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN, making it a musically superb album 
but of questionable interest for children them- 
selves. But despite the fact that occasionally 
Miss Seeger takes herself too seriously for the 
material she is presenting, these two albums are 
among the best on the market today, and restore to 
the folk song record a dignity that has long been 
disintegrating due to lack of talent and information. 


If one is looking for an album which has no 
parallel, and probably will never have one, the 
Folksmiths'! WE'VE GOT SOME SINGING TO DO (Folkways 
FA-2)07) is it. Not as academically informative 
nor as aesthetically pleasing as Miss Seeger's al- 
bums, it has a winning energy about it not unsimi- 
lar to the unrestrained singing of the children on 
AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS. The Folksmiths 
were a group of young college students who toured 
eastern camps in the summer of 1957. Although they 
claimed to be bringing "folklore" to these camps, 
much of the material on the album is of question- 
able "folk" character. Actually, what they brought 
to these camps was enthusiasm, and that is the one 
outstanding quality which they bring to the record. 
However, there is a limit to the amount of unadul- 
terated enthusiasm one can listen to, and after the 
first glow dies the raggedness of the Folksmiths' 
performance begins to show through. By far the 
greatest weakness of the album is the uneven dis- 
tribution of solos and solo lines among the per- 
formers. Only fleeting opportunity is given to 
hear the best voices in the group. 


Herb Strauss' album, FOLK MUSIC FOR PEOPLE 
WHO HATE FOLK MUSIC (Judson L-3003) is much like 
the Yarborough album in that it professes to "set 
matters straight" by reinterpreting folk msic to 
appeal to "contemporary American listeners." The 
album notes attempt to parry any forthcoming blows 
by scholarly critics, and observe that folk music 
has become the special province of “strange young 
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men and women who inhabit arty Greenwich Village." 
No one is going to argue with Mr. Strauss' some- 
what belligerent attitude on reinterpreting folk 
music; any creative artist has the right to rein- 
terpret folk song (as long as he does not claim 

his interpretations to be the real thing). However, 
once reinterpretation is admitted, the product must 
be evaluated as any other art product - by aesthetic 
criteria, Unfortunately, nothing which the album 
notes say would parry the blows coming to Mr. 
Strauss for his tasteless creations and renditions, 
If this is an album for people who hate folk msic, 
then the ranks of those who appreciate folk msic 
most likely have been substantially increased. Mr, 
Strauss' voice has the qualities of a sentimental 
crooner, and his rewritings of the songs are trite 
and filled with inane "pops" cliches (e.g., "Come 
My Pretty Lady"). The one saving feature of the 
album is the modern musical arrangements done by 
the leading jazz guitarist, Mundell Lowe. They have 
little to do with folk music, but one would be able 
to enjoy them, along with the intriguing use of 
differently textured instruments, if it weren't for 
Mr. Strauss' voice and lyrics. 


The best refutation of the Yarborough and 
Strauss approach is the album BROWNIE McGEE AND 
SONNY TERRY SING (Folkways FW-2327). Here we have 
two artists who were born to their songs and instru- 
ments. Like Strauss and Yarborough, they change the 
songs, but the difference is that Brownie and Sonny 
can do it well. They don't try to make a house out 
of cards; they know just what can be done with their 
material, and they do it. Like the Folksmiths, there 
is no polish to their singing, but the difference 
here is that Brownie and Sonny never become ragged-- 
there is an orderliness about their rough edges that 
adds to rather than detracts from the performance, 
To the lover of jazz, blues, or folk songs, here is 
a worthwhile album. It shines out brightly among 
the predominantly insipid products hatched by the 
record companies and stamped "folk." 

-- Ellen Stekert 
Indiana University 
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